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Ninety-Fourth Regular Meeting, April 7, 1885. 

Major J. W. Powell, President, in the Chair. 
Dr. Washington Matthews, U. S. A., read a paper entitled, 
" Mythological Dry-Painting of the Navajos." 

abstract. 

These are pictures of large size (10 to 12 feet in diameter) drawn 
in powdered substances on the sanded floors of the medicine lodges 
of the Navajo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona. They repre- 
sent various gods and other mythical conceptions of this tribe. 
The pigments used are five in number : white, made of powdered 
white sandstone; yellow, of yellow sandstone; red, of red sand- 
stone ; black, of charcoal ; and a so-called blue — but really a gray 
— of black and white mixed in proper proportions. To apply them 
the artist grasps a little in his hand and allows it to flow out between 
the thumb and the opposed fingers. When he makes a mistake he 
does not brush away the color, he obliterates it by pouring sand on 
it, and then draws the corrected design on the new surface. 

The drawings are begun as much towards the center as the nature 
of the picture will permit, due regard being paid to the precedence 
of. the points of the compass, i <?.,the figure of the god in the east is 
begun first; that in the south, second; that in the west, third; 
that in the north, fourth. While the work is in progress the chief 
shaman does little more than direct and criticise ; a dozen or more 
young men, who have been initiated into the mysteries, perform the 
manual labor. The pictures are drawn in accordance with estab- 
lished rules, except in certain well-defined cases where the painter 
is allowed to indulge his fancy. This is the case with the embroi- 
dered pouches, which the gods are represented as carrying. On the 
other hand some parts are measured by palms and spans, and not 
a line of the sacred design can be varied in them. Straight and 
parallel lines are drawn on a tightened cord. The naked forms of 
the mythical persons are first drawn, then the clothing is put on. 

When the picture is finished it is the duty of the shaman to put 
corn-pollen on the lips and breast of each divine form and to set 
certain plumed wands around the picture. Then the. sick person 
for whose benefit the whole ceremony is performed enters and has 
the colored dust from various parts of the pictured forms applied to 
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corresponding parts of his person to remove disease, and to have 
many other rites performed over him. When the patient has de- 
parted many of the spectators pick up and preserve the sacred 
corn-pollen. Some take dust from the figures on their moistened 
palms and rub it over their own bodies. Then the shaman obliterates 
the picture with a slender wand while he sings a song appropriate 
to this part of the ceremony. Lastly, the assistants gather the sand 
in their blankets, carry it to a distance from the lodge and throw 
it away. Thus in half an hour from the completion of the picture 
not a trace of it is left. 

The lecturer has heard of seventeen great ceremonies of the 
Navajos in which pictures of this character are drawn. There are 
about four pictures to each ceremony — only one picture being 
painted in a day — and besides these great ceremonies there are 
minor rites with their appropriate pictures, smaller and less elab- 
orate. The medicine men aver that these pictures of the great 
ceremonies are transmitted unaltered from year to year, and from 
generation to generation. This is doubtful, as no permanent design 
is preserved for reference and there is no final authority in the 
tribe. Furthermore, as the majority of the rites can be performed 
only in the season when the snakes hibernate, the pictures are car 
ried from winter to winter in the fallible memories of men. It is 
probable, however, that innovations are unintentional and that 
changes are wrought slowly. 

The lecture was illustrated with seven large charts, representing 
some of the pictures which the lecturer had seen. Of their meaning 
and symbolism there was given a full explanation, which included 
the description of many of the rites and the narration of many of 
the myths and traditions of the tribe.* 

Following this paper Prof. Gilbert Thompson presented sketches 
of rude drawings, seen by him in a cave at San Antonio Springs, 
N. M. The walls of tke cave were smoke-covered, but the draw- 
ings were distinct and plainly marked, etched in the stone surface 
and brought out with various colored pigments. Certain points of 
resemblance were indicated between these figures and some de- 
scribed by Dr. Matthews. 

* A more extensive abstract appears in the "American Naturalist " for October, 
1885. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Dorsey said, referring to the mystic qualities attributed to 
the number four among the Navajos, that among the northern Atha- 
bascans the number five held the place accorded to four by the 
Indians of the Missouri river and Southwest. 

Maj. Powell said that great elaboration was to be observed in 
the myths of the North American Indian. The speaker at one 
time witnessed a ceremony in a Moqui village that lasted four days, 
including one day of feasting. A constant succession of nude 
figures with highly colored faces formed a marked feature of all the 
ceremonies. He saw different colored sands, meal, corn, and peb- 
bles used in many ways in connection with the incantations of the 
Shaman, which were performed, as the speaker believed, to the end 
that rain and abundant crops might follow. The falling rain was 
represented by sprinkling the floor of the estufa. Among the 
Utes and Shoshones fully one-half of the nights, during six months 
of the year, is taken up with ceremonial gatherings and the rela- 
tion of myths. 

Col. Mallery said that he found in Thomas V. Keam's Cata- 
logue of Relics of the Ancient Builders of the Southwest Table 
Lands, a somewhat different arrangement of colors in symbolizing 
the cardinal points from that observed by Dr. Matthews : White, 
signified north; yellow, the east; red, the south; and blue, the 
west. 



Ninety-Fifth Regular Meeting, April 21, 1885. 

Major J. W. Powell, President, in the Chair. 

The Secretary of the Council announced the election of Prof. A. 
H. Thompson, of the Geological Survey, and Mr. Charles N. 
Adams, of the Civil Service Commission, as active members of the 
Society ; and informed the Society of the death of Dr. Harrison 
Wright, on February 20, 1885, at Wilkes Barre, Pa., and Col. P. 
W. Norris, on Jan. 14, 1885, at Rockland, Ky., corresponding 
members of the Society. Appropriate remarks upon the death of 
Col. Norris were made by President Powell, followed by Col. Mal- 
lery, who delivered a brief eulogy upon Dr. Wright. 



